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IHE NRA, the N. A. A., and most 
of the other measures of the present 
administration are emergency plans 
conceived in haste and applied under the 
pressure of dire necessity. The Tennes- 
see Valley regional planning experiment 
is the effort of the administration to take a 
long look ahead, to plan coherently not 
so much for the present emergency but 
for a period of at least a generation. 

It has been asserted by some opponents 
of the administration that the Tennessee 
Valley plan is merely a new kind of pork. 
A popular daily, published in a city which 
was then draining the five great lakes for 
its own benefit, asserted that the Tennes- 
see River passes through five states and 
drains the finances of forty-eight. This 
viewpoint will doubtless be so strongly 
urged, particularly during the next few 
political campaigns, that it is necessary 
at the outset to review some of the na- 
tional aspects of the experiment. 

Regardless of the many reasons which 
may be urged for the choice of this upper 
mid-south area for an experiment in plan- 
ning, the first cause for the selection of the 
area is that it centers around Muscle 


Shoals, where, at tremendous expense, the 
government has acquired certain prop- 
erties which have lain almost in disuse 
for ten years while the storms of partisan 
controversy have agitated Congress. The 
core of the engineering features of the 
Tennessee plan is an effort to return to 
the national treasury some of the funds 
expended upon the Muscle Shoals devel- 
opment. Nor is the return from the 
sale of hydro-electric power the sole use 
of Muscle Shoals which is of nationwide 
significance. Its nitrate plants were con- 
structed to assure independence to this 
country in war time, but in peace time 
they may be used to produce the ingre- 
dients of fertilizer on such a scale as to be 
of nationwide benefit to farmers. 

Another aspect of the experiment which 
is of vital national significance is that the 
operations of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in the sale of electric power are 
designed to furnish a national ‘‘yard- 
stick’’ as to power costs. As we enter 
the phase of civilization where both 
industry and home comfort are so de- 
pendent upon power, the determination 
of fair rates for power is a question of 
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basic concern throughout the country. 
At present controversies as to power rates 
are so involved with technical engineering 
details and corporate financial structure 
that it would seem that only the appli- 
cation of such an impartial yardstick can 
determine what reasonable rates should 
be. From this viewpoint the govern- 
ment should conduct this experiment in 
the production and marketing of power, 
just as it conducts other experiments of 
commercial value in its Bureau of Stand- 
ards except that in this case its laboratory 
is an area. 

Also, of more than local significance, 
is the effort to coordinate in one coherent 
plan the development of the optimum 
functions of a stream in power, flood 


control, and navigation. These three - 


aspects of our waterways have not been 
systematically developed in respect to 
their interrelations, and experience gained 
along this line on the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries should be adaptable to 
other streams of the nation. 

Again national significance attaches 
to the phase of the program which has to 
do with forest conservation. Here is one 
of the few remaining stands of hardwood 
and the land planning in the valley is 
designed to keep this great national asset 
for the people of the future. 

An even greater national stake is in- 
volved in the efforts of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Plan to develop the region so that the 
maximum social benefit shall accrue to 
the people. These social phases of the 
enterprise are far more difficult than those 
dealing with the natural resources of the 
region, but in these efforts the Authority 
is approaching the very core of the prob- 
lem of the reconstruction of our faltering 
economic and social machinery. It is 
apparent that any experience along these 
lines which proves beneficial may be 
adapted to other regions. 
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The first task is that of definitely bound- 
ing the area. The act gives the Authority 
the duty of planning for the drainage 
basin of the Tennessee River and such 
adjacent territory as may be affected by the 
development. This latter clause leaves the 
area indefinite,—to be defined by experi- 
mentation. In fact, one of the conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from the 
completed experiment may be the defini- 
tion of the size and type of subregions of 
the country most adapted to planning. 

As a matter of actual practice it seems 
that the various activities of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority will apply to differ- 
ent areas. The fertilizer program can 
easily be conceived as of nationwide 
application. The power sale program 
is necessarily limited to the radius of 
profitable transmission from the dams. 
Using a 200 mile radius of two circles 
centering at Muscle Shoals and Cove 
Creek as tentative, the area would extend 
from about Cincinnati to Charleston, 
W. Va., to Winston-Salem, N. C., to 
Greenville, S. C., to Augusta and Macon, 
Ga., to Montgomery, Ala., to Jackson, 
Miss., and into eastern Arkansas and 
on around to Evansville, Indiana. This 
would be a tentative boundary of the 
power transmission area, with the prob- 
ability that, on account of a slowly de- 
veloping market, the actual power opera- 
tions will be confined to smaller sections 
of this area for a number of years. From 
the viewpoint of agricultural, industrial, 
and social planning it would seem more 
efficient to work in the homogeneous 
upper South areas lying in or immediately 
adjacent to the drainage basin of the 
Tennessee River. These would be seven 
in number,—the Blue Ridge and Smoky 
Mountain area, the Valley of the Ten- 
nessee, the Cumberland Mountains, the 
Nashville—Muscle-Shoals basin, the Bir- 
mingham mining district, the interior 
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ridges of Mississippi and Tennessee, and 
the Bluff section paralleling the Missis- 
sippi River. 

This includes an area homogeneous 
enough to be planned coherently yet with 
sufficient variety to require local modifi- 
cations of plans. The population is 
almost entirely native born, not only 
native to the United States but also to the 
South. For the most part the section 
includes the non-cottcn, non-Negro, non- 
tenant South, though on its southern and 
western edges it embraces some territory 
where cotton is cultivated on tenant 
farms and by Negroes. 

A rapid inventory cf the resources and 
problems of the area reveals an amazing 
range and diversity of problems involved 
in the actual execution of plans. 

Beginning on the eastern edge the Ten- 
nessee Area includes a mountain empire. 
Three major ranges, the Blue Ridge, the 
Smokies and Unakas, and the Cumber- 
lands have since pioneer days formed the 
barrier around which the currents of civi- 
lization flowed. In these mountains the 
planning problems are concerned with 
the evolution of a formula for land utili- 
zation, the proper balance between pas- 
ture, forest, and crop lands,—conservation, 
including fish and game preservation as 
well as reforestation, development of rec- 
reational and scenic resources and evalua- 
tion of the mountain cove communities 
with the view of deciding which should 
be eliminated and which developed. 


NATURE'S STOREHOUSE 


But the consumption of power pre- 
supposes industry and raises the question 
as to what the materials are upon which 
industry can be based. Foremost is tim- 
ber. The mountain slopes are covered 
with forests of oak, hickory, poplar, 
hemlock, balsam, maple, and a number of 
lesser varieties. These make the eastern 
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side of the Basin so rich in timber re- 
sources that there is no reason for its 
people to have to import any wooden 
article whether it be tooth picks or piano 
cases. There are already embryonic fur- 
niture, pulp wood, and tanning industries. 

Building stones are plentiful and va- 
ried. The granites of the eastern moun- 
tains are imperishable. The limestone 
of the valley is a pleasing material and 
works easily. Associated with it in 
spots in Tennessee are some excellent 
marbles and the Georgia marble deposits 
are just out of the Basin. Softer, but as 
pleasing to the eye, and as easily worked 
are the sandstones of the Cumberland 
plateau. Besides there are in spots excel- 
lent brick and terra cotta clays. The 
limestone of the valley in conjunction 
with adjacent shale deposits offers oppor- 
tunities for cement production far beyond 
the needs of the present generation. 

As to minerals, the Southern Appala- 
chian coal field is entirely in the Cumber- 
land Mountain section. Few of its most 
productive deposits are strictly within the 
drainage basin. But the Kentucky field is 
just to the north and the Alabama field 
is justto the South. Red iron ore is also 
in streaks throughout the Cumberland 
Plateau and Tennessee Valley, but is mined 
more in conjunction with the coal and 
limestone of Alabama than in Tennessee. 
Copper, with its by-product, sulphuric 
acid, is produced at Ducktown, on the 
Tennessee Georgia line, and is found also 
farther North in the Unaka Mountains. 
Zinc outcrops in several places in the 
Valley, and one of the largest zinc plants 
is at Mascot just north of Knoxville. 
There are also commercially important 
deposits of bauxite, manganese, barite, 
and other minor minerals. 

Recently in the Tennessee Valley proper 
the cotton textile and rayon industries 
have had a brisk development, the chem- 
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ical properties of the water in some of 
the Tennessee tributaries being especially 
adapted to rayon production. At Alcoa 
the Aluminum Company of American has 
one of the largest production units. 

With this variety of resources there is 
little wonder that the Tennessee Valley 
is already one of the foremost manufact- 
uring sections of the South, sharing the 
lead in per capita value of manufactures 
with the Shenandoah Valley, the Cotton 
Piedmont and the Birmingham District. 
How much more intensive use will be 
made of these resources, some of which are 
little used at present, will depend upon 
the effects of cheaper power and improved 
transportation to be developed by the 
Authority and the expansion in the de- 
mand for these products. 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


It is the announced intention of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to scatter the 
industrial development as much as pos- 
sible, endeavoring to build communities 
in which the companionship of agriculture 
and industry will give a greater self- 
sufficiency and stability to the lives of the 
inhabitants. Pointing the way to this 
ideal some natural development of small 
scattered industries has already taken 
place. In the Piedmont of North Caro- 


lina and the Valley of East Tennessee the © 


industrial growth has tended toward 
smal] rather than large units. This forthe 
most part has been caused by the move- 
ment of industry toward labor supply 
rather than the dependence upon the 
drawing power of industry to bring labor 
into large centers. The result has been 
that many of the industrial workers in 
these small units still live on farms, pro- 
duce much of their food at home, and in 
periods of slack employment have a food 
producing homestead. Employers also 
find that labor so secured is dependable 
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labor which does not drift away in periods 
of unemployment. 

Kingsport, Tennessee, was the result 
of a conscious effort to link the interests of 
agriculture and industry, and thereby 
stabilize the two. A little over twenty 
yeats ago Kingsport was an open field. 
Then the building of a railroad brought 
industry and it was decided to employ 
the members of the surrounding farm 
families in the plants. A rather varied 
group of small plants was established. 
Eastman Kodak has a chemical plant; 
there is a book bindery, a tanning plant, 
hosiery mill, cement company, brick - 
company, and smaller enterprises, all 
employing laborers from the surrounding 
farms. As a result, Kingsport in the 
year of the depression, 1933, raised its 
community chest quota by eleven o’clock 
of the first day of the campaign. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMS 


The land resources are as varied as the 
minerals. Mountain farms dot the creek 
bottoms and coves of the Blue Ridge, 
Smokies, and Cumberlands. Some of their 
land is fertile, but its isolation from 
markets forces subsistence farming at a 
low level and gives rise to the famous 
moonshine activities of the region. From 
the especially isolated and unproductive 
areas of the mountains it is the hope of 
the developers of the area to move the 
people to more productive environment, 
leaving the mountains to game and forest 
preserves. 

Between the Smokies and the Cumber- 
lands is the broad rolling valley of the 
Tennessee River. Underlain with fertile 
limestone soil, this is one of the greenest 
and most productive farming sections of 
the South. The land is all taken by 
native white owners, no foreign born, 
few Negroes, and few tenants. Unlike 
the more southern South, the Valley is 
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not preoccupied with the race problem 
nor vexed with tenant farming. Crops 
are diversified and much of the live stock 
is pure bred. It is one of the potentially 
great dairying and meat producing sec- 
tions of the South. Much has already 
been done to develop its resources by the 
aggressive farm demonstration program 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Farther west of the Cumberlands an- 
other fertile farming section lies in the 
Nashville Basin. This more closely re- 
sembles the blue grass section of Ken- 
tucky, and is also a ‘section of home 
owning white farmers who own much 
live stock. Southward toward Muscle 
Shoals the basin shades into a cotton 
growing section with more Negroes and 
more tenants on the land. 

The companionship of agriculture and 
industry must be appraised from the point 
.of view of agriculture as well as of 
industry. When the head of the family 
works in a factory the farm becomes more 
garden than farm. Nevertheless, the 
family budget is more stabilized and in 
times of unemployment the farm home 
and productive capacity is an anchor for 
the family, which holds the labor in the 
community, rather than forcing it to 
drift around in search of jobs. 

Much remains to be worked out by 
experimenting with the adjustment of the 
seasonal requirements of industry to the 
seasonal requirements of agriculture and 
of evolving the most efficient farm prac- 
tices to follow when the head of the family 
works as an industrial laborer. Ofcourse, 
when the head of the family remains on 
the farm, and the contact with industry 
is made by one of the older boys who gets 
out the family car and commutes to the 
factory, the adjustment is not so difficult 
as when one man attempts to work at 
both vocations. At the same time, the 
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rounding out of the family budget is as 
satisfactorily attained. 

The conscious promotion of this com- 
panionship of production from the soil 
and production from machines is a fruit- 
ful field for experiment by the planners 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

A practical plan for aiding agriculture 
is involved in the use of Muscle Shoals for 
fertilizer production. The nitrate plants 
there were built primarily to gain inde- 
pendence in nitrate production in war 
times, but these plants ‘are capable of 
producing fertilizer also. On the basis 
of experience gained in the construction of 
these plants for the government, private 
companies learned to make nitrate still 
cheaper. Now, however, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has taken over new 
fertilizer patents which they hope will 
still further reduce the cost of production. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, in charge of this 
phase of the Authority’s program, de- 
clines to follow the type of fertilizer mix- 
ture produced for profit. He has called 
together the soil chemists from all the 
southern Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions with the idea that their experience 
will decide the types of plant food best 
adapted to their lands. Thus, a fertilizer 
program is to be evolved on the basis of 
the needs of the farms rather than from 
the profit motive. 


INTER-REGIONAL DEPENDENCY 


Much of the discussion of planning in 
the Tennessee Valley has predicated the 
development of self sufficiency. But the 
ultimate extension of regional self suffi- 
ciency would lead to an economic re- 
gionalism parallel to the present trend 
toward economic nationalism. To avoid 
the development of a separate unrelated 
region within a nation the interdependence 
of the Tennessee Valley and the other re- 
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gions of the nation must be worked out. 
There must be a profitable exchange. 
On the ‘‘exportable’’ side of the ledger 
we have noted coal, iron, zinc, copper, 
cement, timber, and minorelements. Add 
to these a fine grade of burley tobacco 
and a potential surplus of dairy products 
and the picture of the present contribution 
of the Tennessee Valley as a producer is 
apparent. 

On the importable side, the distribution 
of cheap power should greatly increase 
the purchase of electric equipment, farm 
machinery, industrial machinery, raw 
cotton, clothing, and specialized foods. 
Out of this variety of trade a profitable 
interregional economy should develop 
with the Valley becoming more and more 
self-sufficient in the production of staple 
foods except coffee and sugar, dairy prod- 
ucts and meats, cotton cloth, timber 
products, and primary products of steel 
and aluminum. Thus it is evident that 
the broad outlines of a regional plan will 
of necessity depend upon the relation of a 
region to a national plan. 


UN-MECHANIZED INDIVIDUALISTS 


The variety of scenery, minerals, and 
land is rivalled by the variety of people. 
There are two and one-half million in the 
basin proper, and five and a half if the 
adjacent areas surrounding Nashville, 
Birmingham, and Memphis be included. 
City dwellers of these metropolises, cove 
farmers of the mountains, coal miners, 
iron founders, marble and stone cutters, 
independent farm owners of the valley, 
Negro tenant farmers of North Alabama 
and West Tennessee, all go to make up 
the complex pattern of the population. 

In the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
Mountains the large families of two gen- 
erations ago are the fashion. The average 
is four or five living children. The birth 
rate is exceptionally high and the death 
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rate exceptionally low. This means a 
natural increase in population greater 
than any other section of the nation. 
The excess of births over deaths in these 
mountains is more than 20 per thousand 
as against about 13 per thousand for the 
southern white population and a much 
lower rate for other sections. 

Here population is pressing on natural 
resources. Notwithstanding this rapid 
rearing of children the meager agricultural 
resources do not hold the excess growth of 
population and as they grow up they 
move out. The decennial loss of the 
Blue Ridge section from 1920 to 1930 was 
about 50,000 and of the Cumberland 
section about 120,000. This number added 
to the losses of other rural regions of 
the Tennessee Valley and surrounding 
rural districts total over 400,000 laborers 
who, in ten years, were bred in the country 
but not absorbed by agriculture. These 
are available for city employment. Up 
to 1920 many of these were moving out 
of the South altogether, but since 1920 
the vigorous increase of Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Nashville, Memphis, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, and smaller cities 
have about absorbed all the rural excess. 
Here then is a section whose population 
is becoming self contained—not losing a 
great number to other sections, nor gain- 
ing a great number from outside. 

One of the reasons making the people 
of the basin good subjects for such an 
experiment is that they have not formed 
the habits of mass production in agricul- 
ture as have those of the metropolitan 
area. Here traditions are those of a time 
nearer the beginning of the industrial rev- 
olution. 

These are the complex ingredients of the 
new civilization to be planned: Vast 
electric power, varied natural resources, 
diversified agriculture, and a plentiful 
supply of unskilled but intelligent labor. 
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Almost any result can be obtained under 
auspicious circumstances. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties. 

Grant for the moment that the engineer- 
ing problems offer no insoluble problems, 
that the flood waters can be impounded, 
channels deepened, and power dams and 
transmission lines built. There still re- 
mains the problem of marketing this 
tremendous increase in power output and 
in developing the industries to create this 
market which in turn implies the task of 
creating the market for the products of 
these industries. 


DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS 


The initial step toward working out 
this problem as well as the other social 
and economic tasks involved was taken 
by Congress in creating a new type of 
administrative unit—the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, under whose direction che 
gigantic experiment is to be conducted. 
We have had ‘‘Authorities’’ before such 
as the New York Port Authority created 
to deal with specific duties delegated by 
states. But the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is the first to have general charge of 
the development of a region which lies 
in several states. 

The Tennessee drainage basin embraces 
parts of six states and ninety-eight coun- 
ties, and these governmental units pre- 
sumably have been trying, for the past 
hundred years, to guide themselves to- 
ward social and economic progress, and 
in so doing have developed a set of insti- 
tutions and organizations whose general 
aim is in that direction. They have 
systems of public health, public education, 
and public welfare. They have hard- 
ened a cake of custom which will be 
difficult to break through. The relation- 
ship of the states to the counties is de- 
fined. The relationship of the Authority 
to the states and counties is undefined 
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and will have to be diplomatically worked 
out before any real social and economic 
plan be executed on a broad scale. What, 
for instance, will be the Authority’s rela- 
tion to Union County, Tennessee, in 
which a large part of the reservoir back of 
Norris Dam will be located. About a 
fourth of the people of this county will 
have to move out when the waters begin 
to rise above their homes. A larger pro- 
portion of the best land will be flooded 
since the best lands are in the bottoms. 
A part of the county will be completely 
cut off from the main part by the lake. 
These are only the beginnings of an 
enumeration of the problems dropped 
on Union County’s doorstep by the 
Authority. 

Again, the Authority is interested in 
soil erosion, both because the siltage of 
the streams will eventually fill the reser- 
voir and because the stoppage of erosion 
is a measure for preserving farm land. 
That being the case, they will have deal- 
ings with the national park and forestry 
services, but may go farther in attempting 
to promote more grazing and green crop 
coverage on farm lands. In the latter 
relationship they will deal with the farm 
demonstration agencies of the states of 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Just what is the 
relationship to be? Is the Authority to 
take the initiative and impose its plans 
upon the states or shall the states make 
plans for the Authority? The Act creat- 
ing the Authority is not clear on this 
point. 

To make the picture even more compli- 
cated the Authority deals with individuals 
directly, especially as farmers. They pro- 
pose to work out a system of subsistence 
farming for the excess of miners in the 
Cumberland Mountain coal fields and to 
make such plans for improved agriculture 
as will build a new agrarian civilization. 
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Are we to have paternalism on a hitherto 
unheard of scale, or will the Authority 
be content with a patching up and speed- 
ing up of the somewhat halting methods 
and organizations which have been relied 
upon in the past for fostering agricultural 
progress? 

This is a philosophic and diplomatic 
job of no mean proportions—philosophic 
in the task of setting up ideals as to what 
the Authority should work for, diplo- 
matic in the necessity for working out the 
methods of persuading several million 
people to fall in with its plans and pur- 
poses. It is in this phase of their task 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
pioneering in a field which may produce 
results which when tested may be ap- 
plied to the orderly planning of other 
areas of the nation. 

But the discussion so far has dealt 
chiefly with the more difficult and long 
time efforts to improve agriculture, in- 
dustry, and the social structure. The 
T. V. A. has some immediate jobs on its 
hands whose performance is preliminary 
to other phases of planning. These are 
engineering jobs which have to do with 
the marketing of electric power. 

The first of these jobs is to bring us 
Muscle Shoals’ Little Brother. Norris 
Dam and Lake are the official titles, but 
to East Tennesseans they have always 
been Cove Creek and Big Valley. The 
construction, at Cove Creek, on the 
Clinch River just northwest of Knoxville, 
of this 220 feet high, 2000 feet long dam, 
is the first project of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in its efforts to develop cheaper 
electric power for the Tennessee Drainage 
Basin. 

In one of his western campaign speeches 
Roosevelt said that government ownership 
and distribution of power was a rod to be 
kept in the closet until the behavior of 
the power companies demanded its use. 
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The setting up of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to sell Muscle Shoals power is a 
definite use of the rod. 

Norris Dam is not primarily for the 
production of power except to a limited 
extent. Located near the convergence 
of the Clinch and Powell Rivers, two 
large tributaries of the Tennessee, it was 
intended to impound these rivers at their 
source in a storage reservoir which will 
serve as a catch basin for floods and as a 
supplement to the low waters in drought 
periods. The floods are caught at their 
source, stored, and sent down stream 
later in the summer low water periods. 

The development of the full generating 
capacity of Muscle Shoals is dependent 
upon getting the average flow of the river 
through the turbines, but since the mini- 
mum flow of the Tennessee is only about 
ten per cent of the average flow, there is 
not now enough current at Muscle Shoals, 
at low water, to turn all the generators. 
When the flow is equalized by Cove 
Creek reservoir the Muscle Shoals mini- 
mum hydro-power will be increased four- 
fold over its present minimum in addition 
to the power generated at Norris Dam. 

The two dams will be connected by a 
220 mile transmission line designed to 
swap current and to distribute power 
along the way. Incidentally, the line 
will enable the government to bring its 
own power up from Muscle Shoals to 
use in the construction of Norris Dam. 

The scale announced for the sale of 
power by the government at retail rates, 
which are supervised by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, is 3 cents per kilowatt 
hour for the first 50 kilowatts, 2 cents 
for the next 150 kilowatts, and grading 
on down to 4 mills for large users. This 
means that for lights and minor appli- 
ances the small family will pay about 23 
cents while the average domestic con- 
sumer will pay about 2 cents. This rate 
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compares favorably with such municipal 
plants as Seattle, Tacoma, and Cleveland, 
and is about half of the 5.58 rate esti- 
mated by the Edison Electric Institute 
as the national average. 

During the ten years since Muscle 
Shoals has been a football of politics, so 
many conflicting views have been ad- 
vanced as to whether the government can 
of Cannot operate it at a profit, that it is 
refreshing to see a start made toward 
giving the question a practical test, 
and at the same time inaugurating a flood 
control program and giving some of the 
people the cheap rates announced by the 
Authority. 

The main weight of the engineering 
arguments brought against government 
operation of power plants at Muscle 
Shoals has concerned not the amount of 
power which could be generated but the 
amount which could be marketed in an 
area already served by private companies. 

The sponsors of government operation 
depend upon two conditions to favor them 
in marketing. First that the power at 
Muscle Shoals was not new power but 
has been used to some extent already by 
the private companies. To this extent 
the marketing of power would merely be 
transferred from private to government 
agencies. The second factor counted on 
was that cheaper rates would increase the 
demand not only causing old customers to 
use mote current but extending the use to 
new customers especially in rural areas. 

Developments to date seem to confirm 
this analysis, as the most recent announce- 
ment of the authority states that an 
agreement has been reached between the 
Authority and the power companies to 
divide the territory amicably. The Au- 
thority has purchased all local transmis- 
sion lines in a compact block of Northwest 
Alabama and Northeast Mississippi coun- 
ties giving them a fairly large area around 
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Muscle Shoals. In addition they pur- 
chased lines in a block of six Tennessee 
counties surrounding Norris Dam. They 
will also serve any communities along 
the Muscle Shoals—Norris Dam trans- 
mission line which now have municipal 
plants or which are now without any 
service. This provides a market for all 
the current which can be sold from Muscle 
Shoals at present. 

By this agreement a situation which was 
developing into a political struggle has, 
at least in its first phase, been changed to 
one of codperation. 

In this respect the power program of the 


.Tennessee Valley Authority will serve to 


work out the long wanted ‘‘government 
yardstick’ for measuring the factors in 
the cost of production of power and de- 
termining whether the original rates have 
been set too high or too low. The ex- 
perience of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in the next few years, carefully eval- 
uated, should answer some mooted ques- 
tions as to the cost of power production 
and distribution. Their cost is one of the 
most confused questions of present day 
finance. Not only does it involve hydro 
installation costs and costs of distribution 
but it also is involved with the intricate 
financing of operating and holding com- 
panies and occasionally superholding com- 
panies. The government yardstick will 
provide a simplified measure of costs. 

At the last analysis experience gained 
by the trial and error process is the only 
method of arriving at the answers of these 
questions as to the extent of the market 
for government power 

What the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is faced with is not the execution of one 
plan but many. They are working on 
engineering plans, industrial plans, agri- 
cultural plans and social plans with the 
hope that they may in some measure be 
coérdinated. For such varied planning 
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there is no precedent. Only experience 
will answer many of the questions. 
Chairman Morgan has estimated that at 
least twenty-five years will be required to 
complete some of the plans. Will the 
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Federal government be interested in plan- 
ning for such a length of time or will 
Congress at some later date decide to re- 
turn to the laissez faire method? 


